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for making political decisions and administering society through efficient managerial
organizations.43 In whatever technical terms the political scientists may use, the
Western governments were mobilizing their organizations and their technological
competence to enhance manyfold the social power they had begun to develop in the
seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries.
In economic terms the industrialization that had originated with Britain in the
late eighteenth century took on momentous changes after 1870. Britain had acquired
enormous initial advantages from the harnessing of coal and iron to the production of
steam power by means of an extraordinary flowering of technological inventiveness
and capitalist entrepreneurship. But Britain began to rest on its laurels after the first
half of the nineteenth century, and the Germans, followed by the Americans, moved
deliberately to apply scientific research and theoretical investigations to the field of
technology and to the management of such social organizations as banks, corporations,
and specialized bureaucracies. Thus industrialization was promoted both by efficient
management and by research in electricity, chemistry, and other fields of scientific
knowledge.
A linkage between education, technology, and industry proved to be the keys
which enabled Germany and the United States to move more rapidly to overtake the
original lead that Britain and France had taken in the industrial revolution. Specialized
education ranging from lower trade schools through secondary level technical schools
on to the universities and higher technological schools proved to be important
catalysts in the process. Thus the nations of the West were the first to move into a
stage of technological maturity early in the twentieth century and into a stage of high
mass-consumption by mid-century, closely followed by Russia and Japan, while most
of the rest of the world was still in the traditional stages of a subsistence economy or
preparing for a stage of economic takeoff.44
By 1950 some 60 percent of the world's population was still engaged in
agriculture, but in the early-industrializing societies of the West it had dropped to 20
or 10 percent (as low as 5 percent in England). Even the character of urban life
changed drastically when a distinctively new kind of urban settlement appeared, the
modern metropolis which Hans Blumenfeld defines as a "concentration of at least
500,000 people living within an area in which the traveling time from the outskirts to
the center is no more than 40 minutes."45 The two types of settlement that had
marked civilization for 5,000 years, the village and the city (preindustrial and in-
dustrial), were now joined for the first time by a third form of settlement. It was a
huge composite built upon an extreme form of specialized division of labor, coopera-
tion of workers, and interconnections between central city, business and manufactur-
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